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cept under which all the complex facts of history can be included" (p. 5). 

Croce attaches great importance to the assertion that historical ma- 
terialism is merely a mass of new data, and repeatedly denies that it is a 
philosophy or a method. He does not, however, deny the importance of 
the new data, and is even willing to admit that economic conditions 
are in the final analysis decisive. That is, he admits that historical 
materialism not only presents a mass of facts, but that it offers a point 
of view with regard to those facts — namely, that they are the domi- 
nating facts, the controlling factors. This point of view once admitted, 
the contention that historical materialism is not a theory of history nor 
an historical method loses its force. The limitations upon the theory 
(which Croce quotes from Labriola, and to which, " for various reasons," 
he supposes Marx would have agreed) are irrelevant in this connection ; if 
they are just, they serve only to prove that the theory has not mathematical 
accuracy. That " the historian must render exact and definite in each 
particular instance that coordination and subordination which is indi- 
cated by historical materialism, in general, for the greater number of 
eases, and approximately" (p. 20) implies a theory and a method as well 
as limitations upon that theory and that method. More is assumed here 
that the mere consciousness of a new datum. 

Harriett Bradley. 

New York City. 
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